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Book Notices 381 

Slavery and the Churches in Early America 1619-1819. By Lester B. Scherer. 
Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1975. 163 
pages. $5.95. L.C. No. 75-5817. 

This modest volume provides an overview of the relationship between 
Christianity and black slavery in the areas of English settlement in what became 
the United States in the colonial and early national period. After a chapter on 
Christianity and the idea of slavery (six pages), the book divides the two centuries 
covered into colonial, provincial, and early national periods and provides for each 
period first a chapter on the conditions of blacks and then a chapter (in one case 
two) on the churches and slavery. As is stated in the conclusion, the main theme of 
the historical presentation is that "the churches generally related passively and 
permissively to the dehumanizing of blacks." 

The book is a modest contribution because of its extreme brevity, considering 
the scope of the topic, its lack of footnotes, and its reliance on the work of others 
for its access to sources as well as much of its perspective and interpretation. The 
study's general conclusions are largely reliable, and it makes a few interesting 
interpretative suggestions, as in its discussions of the significance for its themes of 
covenant theology, Quaker sectarianism, and the Great Awakening. Much 
excellent scholarship has appeared recently on slavery in the United States, and a 
summary and interpretation of the findings of this scholarship relating to 
Christianity may be helpful to the general public. But because of Scherer's 
tendency toward overly broad and imprecise generalizations, omissions, and 
failure to provide evidence for some major assertions, this study should serve that 
purpose only until a more adequate work comes slong. 

Melvin B. Endy, Jr. 
Hamilton College 

A Nation of Behavers.By Martin E. Marty. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1976. xi+239 pages. $8.95. L.C. No. 76-7997. 

According to church historian Martin E. Marty the social upheavals in 
American life in the 1960s and early 1970s manifest a religious dislocation and 
generalized identity crisis necessitating a "new mapping" of religion in the U.S.A. 
The conventional mappings along doctrinal, institutional, and political (civil 
religious) lines no longer cover the actual terrain. Marty believes the terrain can be 
covered if religion is studied as a species of behavior (we are "a nation of 
behavers"). This book presents a new mapping of group identity in six locations 
(with a chapter devoted to each): mainline religion, evangelicalism and 
fundamentalism, pentecostal-charismatic religion, the new religions, ethnic 
religion, and civil religion. 

There are problems with both Marty's approach and his results. Marty 
realizes that contemporary neo-evangelicalism is not the same as traditional 
evangelicalism, but he drops the clarifying qualifier. He knows that (neo-) 
evangelicalism and fundamentalism are not identical, but he lumps them 

together. Under the questionable heading of "mainline" he includes all Judaism 
and all Catholicism (except the charismatics), but not all Protestantism (he 
separates out fundamentalist, evangelical, and pentecostal Protestantism, does 
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not even mention Jehovah's Witnesses or Christian Science, and categorizes the 
eclectic Christianity of Sun Moon's followers as a "new religion"). Thus the logic 
applied to Protestantism (and to a lesser extent to Catholicism) is not applied to 
Judaism. Problems of this sort abound. Marty asserts, for instance (quoting 
himself), that ethnicity is the skeleton of religion in the U.S. A., but he nowhere 
demonstrates the point and would have to write a different book in order to do so. 
He categorizes one obvious collectivity of ethnic religion, Amerindian, among 
"the new religions" — because it is "new" to persons of European stock. Thus the 
book is not even clear where one expects it to be. 

More fundamentally, the book is faulted by weak theory. Conventional 
doctrinal history (idea or doctrine as reality or truth) and conventional church 
history (the institution as extension of doctrine), as well as typical "objective" 
social science (quantifiable matter as reality), are informed by the Cartesian 
dualism of mind and body. This dualism (which the cultural revolution of the 
1960s rejected — see my article in JAAR, September, 1971) is not overcome by 
Marty's attempt to combine history and social science; if anything it is entered 
more deeply, so that the book is essentially a new sophisticated expression of the 
schizophrenia between ideas and behavior. For all its appeal to the social sciences, 
the greatest of the social scientists, Marx and Freud (who in their complementary 
ways reconnect mind and body) are absent from these pages. Thus the book does 
not really confront either the depths of behavior or the daily economic experience 
of Americans. 

Marty is insightful in suggesting that a shift to focus on behavior should get 
inside the religious significance of the 1960s, but his own work reflects more the 
confusion of displacement than any clarity of perception— or conception. When 
the problem to which he alludes (religion as behavior) is thoroughly considered, 
the subject of religion in the U.S.A.— the map, the terrain, the territory— will 
indeed appear as transformed, reconceived. Marty's difficult little book is more a 
teaser than a teacher. It is also, I think, his bravest book — because it attempts to 
fuse history and social science into a single method for studying all religion in the 
U.S. A. Those with the patience and determination to do what Marty has not done 
may learn from his effort. 



LeRoy Moore 
Denver, Colorado 



The Wall of Separation: The Constitutional Politics of Church and State. By 
Frank J. Sorauf. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1976. xiii+394 
pages. $15.00. L.C. No. 75-3476. 

Not just another book on church-state relations, this carefully analytical 
study concerns itself with the entire process and politics of some sixty-seven cases 
which reached either the highest State appellate court or the Supreme Court 
between 1951 and 1971. The author is concerned not merely with the decisions but 
with the way in which the cases arise, and local and purely spontaneous character 
on the one hand, or the nationally organized and skillfully orchestrated techniques 
employed on the other hand. The human dimension of church-state litigation 
receives welcome attention: a marvelous "portrait gallery of plaintiffs," an 
analysis of the judges ("Nothing explains the behavior of the judges in these 



